STUDYING EXTENSION WORK WITH FARMERS AND FARM HOMEMAKERS 
IN 
MADISON PARISH, LOUISIANA 
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PART I-WHITH FAMILIES 


(A report on Negro fomilics is given under a separate cover as Part II.) 


Agricultural Extension Service 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The study covered by this report was made undor direction of 
G, Le Burleson, Program Analyst, Louisisne Extension Service, 
with Dr. Gladys Gallup, Assistant Chicf, snd Mrs, Laurel 
Sabrosky, iixtension Analyst, Division of Field Studics and 
Training, Extension Service, U.S,D.A. as consultants on tabu- 
lations, analyses, and interpretations. 
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FOREWORD 


a program of wxtension studies was started in the spring of 1949. 
These studies were designed as the beginning of a continuous process 
of evaluation to help us, as sxtension workers, to analyze ourselves, 
our activities, the people with whom we work, and the effectiveness 
of the kxtension program. 


The first parish study, "1 Study of agricultural uxtension work 
in Lafourche Parish," was made in May, 1949, and reported as agricul- 
tural extension Publications No. 1053 and 1054, September, 1950. 


Studies of #xtension work in Red River and Washington Parishes 
were the second and third in this series, These studies were reported 
separately in mimeograph form in November, 1950. 


This study in Madison Parish is the fourth in the series, 


These studies deal with the general effectiveness of #xtension 
work, They will be followed by intensive studies of the effectiveness 
of uxtension in special fields, including both programs and teaching 
methods, 


H. C. Sanders 
Director 
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Wegroes, Madison Parish, 
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we D. Curtis, Associate Agricultural Economist 

Mrs. Rogenia Green Trotter, Specialist in Housing and Home Furnishings 
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axtension dducation 

“iiss Nan Tarwater, District agent 
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INTeRVInWERS 


Miss Margaret Jolley, Associate extension Nutritionist 

Mrs, sftfie Jd, Lofton, Home Demonstration agent, Tensas Parish 
Mrs, Ada Hanchey, Home Vemonstration agent, Franklin Parish 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
The purpose of this study is to determine the extent to which farmers and 
farm homemakers in Madison Parish have adopted farm and home practices that have 
been recommended by the Extension Service, the effectiveness of the teaching 
methods used, the extent to which farmers and farm homemakers have contact with 
uxtension, and the knowledge farmers and farm homemakers have of the Extension 
service, 


HOW THE STUDY WAS MiDE 


Information was obtained in May, 1951, from 142 white farm families through 


ce 


he personal interview method. The sample of families to be interviewed was 
vaken from a random list of white farm families in the parish by taking every 
tnird name, starting with a randomly selected number, | 

In addition to the 142 white families, 98 Negro farm families were selected 
in the same manner by taking every second name from a random list of Negro families. 
Sharecroppers were not included in the study. 

The interviewing was done by six men and six women, all Extension workers. 
Three were from the state Extension office, Four were county agents, and five were 
home demonstration agents, all from adjoining or nearby parishes, The same 
enumerator interviewed both the farmer and homemaker in a family. Neither the 
agents in Madison Parish nor the district agents were included as interviewers, 


but all actively assisted with the planning and conduct of the study. 


DESCRIPTION OF MaDISON PARISH 


Madison Parish, named after the fourth president of the United States, is 
Toenucd in the cotton-growing Mississippi River delta section of Northeast 
Louisiana. its wirtten history goes back to 1721, when it was part of the Orleans 
district of the Louisiana Territory. Madison Parish was created by the legislature 
in 1838 from an ar@éa that formerly had been part of Ouachita Parish and Warren 
Parish, or County. (Warren County was abolished in 1809 at the same time the 
"seislature changed the designation "county" to "parish". ) 

Madison originally included some of the area of the present parishes of 
Picoiand and Franklin, After various puntnadnen ta and additions, it acquired 
7:3 present size and contours in 1861. The parish now is roughly 30 miles long, 
east and west, and 25 miles wide. It covers 650 square miles, or 416,000 acres, 
of which 100,000 acres are farm land. The rest is largely virgin forest, composed 
of cypress, tupelo gum, red gum, and oak. Lumber companies own a considerable part 
of the woodland, 

For many years cotton was the only money crop in the parish. A change began, 
however, with the coming of cheap cotton and acreage controls in the 1930's and 
was speeded by the farm labor shortage during World War II. Cotton is still the 
big crop, but Madison rapidly is becoming diversified. Beef cattle, swine growing, 
soyoeans for oil, corn harvested by hogging off, and dairying are becoming more 
hlinportant each year. 

The 100,000 acres of farm land now consists of about 28,000 acres in cotton, 
6.900 acres in soybeans grown for oil, 18,000 acres of corn, 12,000 acres of oats 
and hay, 20,000 acres of improved pasture, 9,000 acres of wild hay and idle land, 
and about 5,000 acres devoted to truck crops and to space for home sites and 


other purposes, 


Tallulah is the parish seat and only town in Madison. In 1940 the population 
of the parish was 18,443, and in 1950 it was 17,444. This represents a loss of 
5.4 percent. During the same period, the rural population declined 30 percent 
from 13,731 to 9,669. In 1940, approximately 31 percent of the total population 
was white and 69 percent Negro. There are fewer people on the farm and rns 
average size of the farms is increasing, 

Madison Parish was chosen for this aareay because it is considered typical 


c® the cotton-srowing delta section of the state in which it is located, 


THE EXLENSION PRUGRAM 


Farm demonstration work was begun in 1911, or three years prior to passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act. Organized Extension work was started on JULY ala. 
Since the beginning the parish has been served continuously by a parish agricul~ 
sural agent. Including the present agent, there have been four different county 
agents during the 40-year period prior to this study. 

Home Demonstration work was started on May 21, 1917, and has been carried on 
-ithout interruption to the present time. During this 33-year period the parish 
nas been served by five different home demonstration agents. 

An assistant county agent was appointed on October 1, 1946. Since that time 
“wo different persons have served in the position of assistant county agent, 

an assistant home demonstration agent for work with Negroes was appointed and 
started to work on September 1, 1939. This work has continued without interruption 
+o the present time. During this time, two different persons have served as 
assistant home demonstration agent for work with Negroes, 

Broadly speaking, the purpose of Extension work is to help develop people 
that they may more easily identify and solve the various problems that affect 
their own welfare. Working toward this broad objective, the program is set up 
to help increase the knowledge and skills of the people, encourage more efficient 
farzing and better homes, produce a higher income, and raise the standard and 
scale of living. Within this broad frame of fundamental aims, the program of 


the Extension agents has included the following: 


Agricultural Agents 


Le Orns Adapted hybrids, fertilization, carly planting, protection from 
insects while in storage. 


2. Cotton. Good planting seed of adapted varieties, fertilization, insect 
control, defoliation for picking. 


3. Soil Conservation. Growing winter legumes, interplanting corn with 
soybeans, drainage. 


4h, Oats. Varieties, fertilization, winter grazing off. 


De Soybeans for Oil. Varieties, date and rate of seeding, insect control, 
storage. 


6, Beef Cattle. Herd management, winter feeding, calfhood vaccination to 
control Bang's, controlled breeding, control of lice and flies, growing 
out best Heifers as cow herd replacements, 


7, Swine. Management and feeding, hogging off corn and soybeans. 

8. Pastures. Establishing new pastures and improving old pastures by 
seeding with Dallis grass and White Clover, using Fescue grass, mowing 
to control noxous weeds and grasses. 

Eome Demonstration Agents 
1. Nutrition and Health 
a. Food production, Poultry. Home gardening. 
b. Food selection and preservation. Emphasis on more milk 
in family meals. Cheese making. Frozen desserts. 
ce. Food preservation. Canning. Freezing, 
d. Posture in relation to health, 
e. Teeth, their development and care. 


2. Housing and home management. House plans, room improvement, kitchen 
arrangement, storage space, household appliances, home furnishings, 


3. Landscaping. Improving home grounds. 
4. Clothing. Selection and construction. 
5. Consumer education. Better buying practices. 


6, Insect control, Household, vegetable garden, flower garden, 


Four-H Club work for white children is carried jointly by the county agents 
end home demonstration agents. For Negro children, it is carried by the assistant 
home demonstration agent for work with Negroes. 

In the year 1950, there were five organized clubs for whites in the parish 
“vith an enrollment of 230 girls and 192 boys. For Negroes there were 13 organized 
clubs with an enrollment of 286 girls and 247 boys. These figures include 


-ildren from both farm and non-farm homes, 


ChaPTBh I 
MaDISON PARISH AND ITS P#OPLE 
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arge Proportion of the Farmers and Homemakers poe Lived on Their Farms and in 


SE A NR  cheNT 


Forty-four percent of the farmers and 40 percent of the homemakers have lived 
on their farms for 10 years or more (Table 1), Sixty-seven percent of the farmers 


and 66 percent of the homemakers have lived in the parish 10 years or wore. 


Table l--Length of Time Farmers Have Farmed This Place and Farmed in the Parish, 
Length of Time Homemakers Have Lived as Homeaakers on This Place and in 


the Parish. 
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Size of Farms 
Sixty-one percent of the farms have 50 acres or iore of cropland; only seven 
percent have less than 20 acres (Table 2) 


Table 2--acres in Cropland 


Acres | Farnis 
Number of records ~~ ~~ e et ee 
Percentage of faruers having: | 
1-19 Acres ------ - | fe0 
20-29 acres --=----- | 99 
30-49 acres - - - - = = = | o2.,6 
50 acres or Over - - - = , Olw2 


Major Sources of Farm Income 
The major sources of farm income are cotton, corn, beef cattle, soybeans for 
oil, hogs, dairying, and hay. (Table 3.) 
Table 3 -~ M;jor Sources of Farm Income 
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Portion of Family Money-Income Made 
Fron Farm 


Two-thirds of the families derive all their money income from the farm, The 
other one-third derive money income from part-time work such as work in lumber 
mills and miscellaneous work mostly within the parish. 

Tenure Status 

Eighty percent of the farmers are owners or part porere ir nee percent managers, 

and 17 percent tenants. 
Transportation is Good 

The roads are good, There is a comprehensive system of hard surfaced or gravel 
roads that reaches all communities in the parish. One paved highway paralleis the 
Tilinois Central Railroad east and west through the center of the parish, while 
enother parallels the Missouri Pacific Railroad running north and south. 

Fifty-six percent of the families own automobiles, and 67 percent own trucks, 
Ninety-one percent of the families have an automobile or truck. Sixty percent of 


the homemakers drive a car, 


The Farm Homes 
Tie farm houses ave fairly large. They average.over five and one-half 
rooms per house. The average number of persons per room is less than one. 
Space, therefore, would seem to be adequate in these homes. Fifty-five percent 
of the houses Breapainted frame, prick or concrete. Only 45 percent are un- 


painted frame. 


Home ‘Facilities 

Fifty-four percent of the homes have running watcr in the house (Table 4 ). 
Thirty-eight percent of the houses have complete bathrooms, 

Ninety-four percent of the houses have electricity and an equal number have 
electric lights. Additional conveniences in the houses have accompanied the in- 
stallation of ecumeitys Ninety-six percent of. the families have radios, 92 
percent have mechanical refrigerators, and 80. percent. have power washing machines. 

Forty-four percent of the families have home freezers. Twenty percent have 
rented locker space. Highty-three percent of the families have sewing machines. 


Eighty-seven percent have pressure cookers for canning. 


Table 4.—-Home Facilities 
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FARM FAMIELI#S IN MADISON PARISH — 


Age of the People 

Of the farmers, 18 percent are under 35 years of age, 49 percent are from 
35 to 49 years, and 33 percent are 50 years of age and over (Table 5), 

the homemakers are a Little younger than the farmers. Thirty-six percent 
are under 35 years of age, 43 percent are from 35 to 49, and only 21 percent 


are over 50 years of age. 


Formal Schooling 


Sixty percent of the farmers and 74 percent of the homemakers have had eight 


or more years of formal schooling (Table 5). Six percent of the farmers and 18 


percent of the homemakers have had some college. 


A High Fercentage of the Familics Have Children at Home 
Fifty percent of the families have children under 10 years of age, and 52 
percent have children 10 to 1S. Fifteen percent have young iien or young women 


at home from 19 to 30 years of age, other than farmer or homemaker. 


Many Families Have Radios and Subscribe to Newspapers and Magazines 
Ninety-six percent of the families have radios and 71 percent of them take 
either a daily paper or weekly paper (Table 6). Eighty-seven percent of the 


. 


families take a farm or home magazine. 


-il- 


Table 5.--Age and Educational Training of Farmers and Homemakers 
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Table 6.—-Radio, Newspapers, and Magazines Received in 
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KNOWLADGi OF EXTENSION WORK 


A large percentage of both farmers and homemakcrs know something of Extension 
work (Table 7). Ninety-six percent of the farmers and $1 percent of the hone- 
makers can identify the county agont or assistant agent: 78 percent of the 
farwers and 82 percent of the homemakers can identify the home demonstration 


agent. Over 83 percent of the farmers and homemakers know something of 4-I 


Glub work. 


Participation of Farmers and Homemakers in ixtension Sponsored 


Aa —— 


Organizations 
Twenty-three pereent of the farmers belong to the Parish Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, which is sponsored by Extension (Table 7).  Forty-cight percent of the 
nomomakers have at some time belonged to Home Demonstration Clubs, also sponsored 


& 


ny Extension, and 31 percent of the homemakers belong to Home Demonstration 
Clubs during the present year. Twenty-four percent of the farmers and 3k percent 
of the homemakers have been members of 4-H Clubs. Nearly one-half of the families 
have had children in 4-H Club work in the pasts: 41 percent of the familics 

have children in 4-H Clubs during he present yeare This indicates a large force 


of people available for community leadership in Extension work. 


Table 7.--Knowledge of Extension Service Work 


teaial 660. eg lil a.) rates 
Item ' Farmer ' Homemaker 
' 
EG Sh Pee peed ple ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Number ‘or records « ./% » pbepsPee cmos Ae erie iyie ourercn,' 140 ! 137 
t ' 
Percentage saying they: : 
1 t 
Know who the county agent or assistant agent is. ..! 95,7 ' 80.5 
{ t 
Know who the home demonstration agent is ....+..! 78,2 ' 52.0 


Know something of 4—H Club work. .« « « « «© © © © © e@ $ 8342 y 86.5 


I 

! 
Participation in Extension Sponsored Organizations Any 

! 

! 


Percentage who: 


Are members of the Parish Cattlemen's Association. « ' 22.8 eee 
1 ! 
Have ever been members of Parish Cattlemen's ' ! 

Association. 4. Wess whee 3, oe pees «eae 1562359 , ox 
1 ! 

Are mciabers, of Home Demonstration Club 9.6 o.« « « « ' xox ' 30.9 
! ! 

Have ever been members of Home Demonstration Club. .' xxx Ak. o 
1 t 

Have ever been in M=-HiUlubs (sha s se 6 iw es tere eile!) Dhak ; Shek 
I ! 

Have ever had children in k-HiCiub 40%. wise ais e ' 46.8%, 1% A961 
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i42 families were interviewed. 
Five were without homenakers and two without farmers. 


ee 


Participation of Farmers and Homemakers in Organizations Other 
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Than Extension Sponsored 
Forty-one percent of the farmers and 21 percent of the homemakers belong to 
farm or home organizations other than those sponsored by Extension (Table 8 ). 
EBighteen percent of the farmers and 20 percent of the homemakers take part in 
civic and school organizations. Sixty-eight percent of the farmers and 82 percent 
of the homemakers attend church and church organizations. 


“able 8.--Participation of Farmers and Homemekers in Organizations Other Than 
Those Sponsored by Extension 


oun, nets ee eee eee ete eee ee ss ep ee ee ew ee SS ee ee eee ee 


ee Seer re ea eee eee 
Number of records 01.6 os laste en ee 140 ! Lr 
1 t 
Percentage who participate in or f ' 
attended during lest year: ' ! 
! ! 
Farm or home organizations. ...!' 40.7 ! CHAS 
1 t 
Civic or school organizations . . ' 17.9 20.4 
1 
Lodges and similar groups. ... !' 19.9 Sot 


Church and church groups. » « «» e 


{ 

1 
Other<organhi zations jis Ps. ee M228 

t 
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Participation of Young People in Organizations 
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Fifty percent of the families have children from 10 to 18 years of age 
(Table 9). Seventy-five percent of these familics have at least one child en- 
rolled in 4-H Clubs. Fifteen percent of the families have young men or young 
wonen at home 19 to 30 years of agc, other than farmer or homemaker. 

A large percentage of these young people attend church and church crganiza- 
tions. A few of them belong to farm organizations, civic and school groups, 
lodzes, and similar organizations. 
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Table 9.--Organizational Participation of Young Pcople 


: Young - people '! 
' 19 to 30 ' Children 
Item !_ years of age» -' 10to 18 
' other than ' years of 
' farmer and : age 
RD Ar ed SAILS dy any al) 24 pn a Peace MORON AR GE os fukg ere ae ees 
1 1 
MUMDGT “OL VOCOYUG cit pen stir el ollipee Ruan cpt atte, ¢ giheh te | 142 142 
1 ! 
Number sof homegiiv tie edny wee ier ie ce eles eee te 23 ' 73 
{ ! 
Percentare of *nomea Navineg Gny sn te he eee yet 148 : 19.9 
1 ! 
Percentage of these homes having any in: ; : 
1 t 
ett Cid Sri. Orin Hae, ORS BP aides erat cals! OXXKX : 1503 
! ! 
Abe ih ehd ial ewWdrevelalel Pyne ym ar Perv 4) Ae 6.6 ; Aal 
{ t 
Civic and school organiantions.s «ets. se 8.6 ‘ Biles 
} ! 
Lodges and similar organizations. ...-.<... ! Lo3 nah 
: ! ! 
Churcheand church organi 7at Tongs si ietmer wet i. 5 0 oe Ar 163 
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LEViL OF LIVING OF FAR FAMILIUS ACCORDING TO THE 
‘SHVELL SCALE 1/ 


Awuong the owners of farms, 86 percent of the families have a higher level of 
living than the overage for Louisiana of farm owners (Table 10). This state aver- 
age (61.5) is derived from the short form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic Scale, 
waith is one measure of the level-of-Living of form families. Since only 17 
percent of the farn fomilics in Madison Parish are tenants, a level-of-living 
ing.ex was not worked out for these families, Electricity has made possible many 
heme facilities, Houses.are fairly large, and formal schooling is a little above 


tne average for rural comuunities. 
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CHAPTER II 


Farm Practices 


2ractices Which Have Been Emphasized in the Parish ard Singled out for Study. 

The Zxtension programs have recommended many farm practices for the parish. In 
this study a check was made of nine of these practices to determine the extent to 
which the farmers have adopted them. This should give one measure of the effective- 
ness of iixtension teaching in this area. 

Ninety-eight percent of the farmers have adopted one or more of these practices 
("leure 1). The percentage of farmers adopting individual practices varies from 9/ 

srcent who use the recoisended varieties of cotton to 30 percent who use a heavy 


application of fertilizer on corn. 


Approximate Number of Years Practices Have Been Emphasized in the Parish. 

Some practices, such as using DDT or Methoxychlor to control lice or flies on 
cattle, have been einphasized for a relatively short period of time in the parish 
(Figure 1). There would seem to be little or no relationship, however, between the 
percentages of farmers adopting the practices and the number of years the practices 


have been emphasized in the ixtension Program. 


wo Are The Farmers Who Have Adopted The Recommended Practices? 


A higher percentage of the farmers who have much contact with the agents 1/, 
those who have a high level-of-living 2/, and those who have had more formal school- 
ing, (nine years or more) and a slightly higher percentage of the younger farmers 


have adopted the recommended practices, than have the other comparable groups. 


— a oe em me an wma ie 


1/ The farmers who have had nine or more different kinds of contacts are interpreted 
as having had "much contact". 
2/ A level-of-living index of 74 and above is interpreted in this study as "high". 
cee page 20. 
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Figure 1.--Percentage of Farmcrs Who Have Adopted Practices and Approximate 
Number of Years Practices Have Been Emphasized in the Extension 
Program 


; ' Approximate no. of 

Practices ' Percentage of farmers 1/' years practice has 

i) eee nr ee Won sinvo monLca practice © becn gmplice. za!) 
0 25 50 Vem OD! 10 20 30 
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— —— er ee ee eee 


pas nly agree ei Le 


Any practice 


1 
j 
1 
t 
tL, Using hybrid tcornss a port of, ' 
{ 
! 
! 
| 


or all the crop, eae one aie Net CT OCR teme fel eS. 
1 
.» Using a heavy applicstion of t 
fortiliger on corn - 2s much 
as 400 pounds of nitrate of ' 
soda or equivalent per “acre, ' re 29 26 tear a 


3, Using recommended vericties 


1 
of cotton (D-P.L., Coker : ! 
Delfos 9169.) eM MERE LG Tic Ui ot Os See 
1 ! 
4, Dusting or spraying cotton to ' 1 
control boll weevils (3~5-40 ! pecaeeh sen ia: 
Cain recat, i OC MDNUTIG Rye Neo ine ek O54 Audet Me Os ap ot) 
t ! 
5e Using winter legume as a soil ! la u 
improvement crop, . ay Oe a ha ine Ae 73.0 e ha ere eee 
6, Improving pasture by sccding | 
to recommended grassus or - t 
“. x t { 
clover. Sy Sacer TWhed Pen maby 
‘ ! 
7.2 Using octs or Singlotsry poas rhea a aera hued cee ae 
for winter grazing of livestock.' Pa 4G MIOOREI FY 1p 
1 


S, Using DDT or methoxychlor to ! 

control lice or flics on : ; 
! 
t 


COLCLLEs ; fags } ' 5 
i 
9, Using best heifer calves as ' ' 
replacements in the cow breed- ! os ! 
ing herd. F 5167.5! z= 8 
aa — — ~- —_ sel — ~~ — —_ fon — 


1/ Percentages are brsed on farms where practice applies. For example, the 
percentarze of farmers using DDT or methoxychlor to control lice on ilics 
on cattle, is basud on the mmber of farmers having cattle. 
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Table 10.--Level of, Living Index of Farm Owmers 1/ 


Paige Rg gtaligts OTS | = Ee ile as ocr craps 
! Madison ' Louis- 
' Parish ies Tou pte 
! } 
— == |S ae OS SF ae — L ndadad — _—= «<8 —_— Sete — 1 Be — cae _ bad col ~—_ 1 —_— —_— — 
Number of records . 6 » «+ « »# e! sesdsle : 
Bs) 
Rucrace nd cts dele fee ee eee, fies ae ALR Le 
! ! | 
Percentage above state average! S6.4 | 
' ‘ { 
Percentage below state average.! biG >) 


! ! 
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he items in the short form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic Status Scale 
developed by Willism H, Sewell are: bonstruction of house, room— person ratio; 
Lighting facilities, running water in house, power washing machine, refrigerator, 
vadio, telephone, rutomobile, daily paper, wife's education, husband's education, 


attendance of husband and wife at church and Sundsy school. 
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A: large percentage of the farmers, approximately 70 per cent, have not 
adopted the practice of using a heavy avplication of fertilizer on corn, and 
46 percent have not adopted the practice of using oats or Singletary peas for 
winter grazing. On the other hand; only three percent of the farmers who raise 
cotton have not used the recommended varieties of cotton. Percentages of farmers 
not adopting practices varies between these toe extremes, 

An effort was made in this study to determine reasons why the farmers have 
not adopted the practices if Ah tt the crovs or have livestock to which 
i.e practices avply. 

Following are reasons given by the farmers for not adopting the practices. 


(Table 11). 


Table 11--Reasons Given by White Farmers for Not Adopting Practices. 
Farmers: 
(1) Using hybrid corn as a part of, or all the crop. 


Weevils damaged it too much (too soft) « . 2. e+ ees 
Bars of hybrid corn are too small . 2... 2 © e eo 
Hybrid corn is too hard for livestock to cat .. +. a 
Just never have grown it oe ef © @.0¢- 8 © © @ 
Like other corn better 6) €) ete. ‘el tecne La rat) ¢4r0 
Hybrid may not be any better than other corn « « + 
Grow corn only to .feed cattle. « « ee so « « 
Can grow more open pollenated corn and it 

-fattens cattle better Sere eT ee ae ee ee eg 
Other corn yields just as much «4 « «© + «© e © © © © © 
Open pollenated corn does not have to be 

fertilized and hybrid does 2. 6 «+ © « e+ ee 

Cantt save own seed from hybrid ...e« + 
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(2) Using a heavy application of fertilizer on corn - as much as 
400 pounds of Nitrate of Soda or equivalent per acre. 


Land is strong enough without that much 


fertilizer Sl OS Sie Sa CLUES SUSU EAIS -6) 1.8.7, CO ead ee 22 
Costs too much ity et Rid ey ee ee eet ee Se oe ee Pe de Al 18 
Land is new and does not need fertilizer... ...+6-« »o 


a et 


(2) con't. 


(3) 


(4) 


( 


Ui 


) 


Is not necessary to use that much fertilizer. . . +... 
Use winter legumes insteed of commercial fertilizer... 
Corn is not important enough to justify that 

much fertilizereved+cesdiewbne shaped Sete B44 AD nA 
Use winter leguines with some fertilizer « . ». «+ «+ « «+» 
Could not get fertilizer due to shortage. « . +» «+» « «+ » 
Just Kave not donecite sta acs 6 leis: oatome bet ween e) beats ieee 
It would injure ~he land after a period of tiie .... . 
Afraid to start - night have to keep on doing « « « « « « 
So many stumps can't use applicator. . . 4 » « «© + + « « 
Use swumer legumes instead of commercial fertilizer... 


Fete Be rpoWwwWw wi 


Using recommended varieties of cotton (DPL, Coker 100, 
Stoneville, or Delfos 9169.) 


Justuwanted to try another Variety. «i. i.) ws els wee ee 
J 


Dusting or spraying cotton to control boll weevils (3-5-0; 
Calcium Arsenate, Toxaphene. ) 


Costs too much a e s e e e ° e ® e e . °e e oe e e ° e e af 
Nontt believe it will kill bol] weevils... 2s. -feueueee 
Just let the tenants do as they please. . -« » . 2 = 5 «2 1 


Using winter legumes as a soil improvement crop, 


A tenant never knows whether or not he will be on same place 
next year? 6.6% «0 toe .e. 1h BWOTR SVEN Goued Gai. 2h 
Land is rough = would be difficult to plow it under 
* * in the ‘spring 'i*S 444 .WQ7.e8. Wa, So Gn Yan Risse 
Landis new and has not needed it 1. 2 2 5 0 + ss te bo 
Just have mt ‘started’ a's’ yeb- S994 SOG0 2408 20% dno. . 
Causes the following crop to be too late. . 6 « « 6 « « « 
Do not have sufficient’ equipment to handle it ..... .» 
Land is.too poorly drained's* 74298 G16" P.vs0G me AGO, « 
Can't get cotton picked early enough to plant legumes 
in the Lalli? 2% o@ Be tee oe Mey et ieee: FONE VED se 
Necessary to break black land in the fall - winter 
LSEguNSes WOULAIHOLN TOG. suleikem elation: Migll dé eee ta ian 
Make plent:y of corn and hay without winter legumes... . 
Didntt sutceéed when tried’ w= A? Se etea 25 sere a. 
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(5) contt. 


Land. strong enough without Legumes. » 6... 6 ee oe 8 
Nor money. to “par Sor eeedgc. Yel. Gets GIG HWE AO Gu. se 
USS aa eUreS eineivetigend ls) Wiel ee tae eee ele eye ws 
Can't aiford: to fence rented land ......se+s-s eer 
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(6) Improving pasture by seeding to recomended grasses and 
clover, 


Do not have enouenh: Land or or ot ot om sO ot Paar 

Do not have moneys tampuye Seeds: oi). BUNTY SANK ON Ge ew 
Bic HaAvenmoL mone tusees cers BV i, BAAS ALGER Mav. . 
POGUES MOOG RUC ig he eke Mee teste te Ae. Wet lah! weet ae Sb SE og ee whe 
DITeaiy NeverexGe lle Das burs es « ¢ © © 6 0.8 6 0» © » © 
tis Wilds eVOUUNCCSr VOULGH) s 4 «6 2 2 + 0s 0 6 2 so e."e 0) © os 
PEaeOUreSICCU sa ents ier tt ely? Gi e065 bee ae eens a8 

Do not have enough livestock to justify it. . . . « « « « e 
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(7) Using oats or Singletary peas as winter grazing for livestock. 


PAVE MIST ROULG yal taliet ete rete) oaks tires ety gle Be ee es tes 
DO SOUE AVE BelOUl etary tm. aie Ra le iy cbt 6° te¥-c, @ sl) peise en.e ca a 
Do not have enough livestock to justify it. . . . « «© «+s 
Use plenty of nay instead of pasture. . .« « « 6 « ©» @ #& 0 
Uso (SOMC@UNITIECOLGGe ah imeia taste be) 6 hy! oe ce “0 6's <6 0 fe he 
RCW Ali ree UE TI OCLC rie) Oa tersut st «ease pe) a) koie) @ ueile) siuemel sy 
DAYS SR LI LOS se eaters wah gee ithe elas ty ie)! oh ceil ele. shies, 6. yo 
NOL etelearet athe se felts is TF ail elbeleelielke  e--& 6 ¢ yp le ray of fants 
Land eLesNOb eT ONCE ta vine Wp lay elite Reve. y) 5. ¢ lca te ie ho ee 8) ye)’ 
lwp apy iectah akeedepe syle le tele po om rity 7,0) eerie ga ere ae 
NOEMONGy "EGU Maw OLOr SSG cael es lepheibelie it's jist ay opie les e) woe oo 
Singletary peas made mules and chickens stiff. ...... 
iia Vane Veati POLICE) Us aust ie ts Vectsl gis cs) 506 seis s. 6-6 .< 
WOTKSULOCK Tesd hardy [eG sb. 6 ww is 6 +6 8 see 2) 0 ee 
Do not believe in grazing land in this country. .....- 
Do not want land trampled by livestock. .....+. eee 


(S) Using DDT or Methaxychlor to control lice or flies on cattle. 


SUS Dee VG ic GetLOne OA Use ect eMea er gee of wie ling a bls 0: 7s oe ene 
BGGiGOUeulsn emer oa ss kiralisis ue fers 6) kok 6s e's 18 lee ne es 
DOenOu mia ve Bhd CS CONUCAGULE we liy se eile ele) ae «aliens ees 
LOOCMICH LroUplettOreon Lyra 16 Gable. 9 0 «sie nel es) « 0 <6 
Neighbor killed calves by spraying. . 


SP PNP 


e « e « ° © ° ’ ° ® . 
Cattle are in woods where brush keeps flies off ...... 
EPSOM ULOIMO a) Ue cere sttek oid) os 0.04 edtie me Ae je) ce owt ele 
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Is nob neededs »: 0 wittittinl «isi hhil dull eee ckeee eo ee 
Do not haye. many filjes sand J icmans “30% Gees Gd abet ee es 


Using best heifer calves as replacements in the cow breeding 
herd. 


Need the money from saie of calves. . <'. 405 Galen a). 
Just starved (in caLtie Carin sa esate ee ne ee 
Jusb keep, ay mLIGh cow, ~«,) 5s s, optallied eves Oe aie ees 
Do no cattle breeding, just buy and sell .... Re 
Can sell calves and buy cows more cheaply than eran 

the, heifers, ots «oie 4b wwe el OR ee ee 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO ADOPTION OF FASM PRACTICES 


in addition to finding the extent to which farmers have adopted recommended 
practices, information was gotten on sources of information that influenced farmers 
in adopting the practices. 


Farmers Name Extension Teaching Methods as a Source of Information Which Helped Them 


Ny 
a 
Laren SS) 


4o Decide to Adopt Practices. 
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Ninety-eight percent of the farmers have adopted at least one of the reccemnien:- 
“| practices (Table 12). Of the farmers adopting practices, 86 percent stated that 
“4eyz got ideas from circular letters (Table 13). Sixty-seven percent indicated in- 
nirect influence - neighbors and friends who, it seemed obvious, had received it 
from Extension. News items, result demonstrations, office calls, Gntratine and otiner 
meetings were named by from 31 to 45 percent of the farmers. Farm visits, method 
demonstrations, and radio broadcasts ranged from 28 percent to 13 percent. Other 
methods show from 7 percent down to 3 percent. 

On basis of these figures, circular letters, radio, bulletins, and news items 
rate high in effectiveness in reaching farm people. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that the result demonstrations, and observations from farm visits are often 
used as a basis for teaching by means of all four of these methods. 

If ixtension teaching methods are grouped broadly into four groups, (1) methods 
woich reach individuals, (2) methods which reach people in grours, (3) methods which 
reach people in masses, and (4) indirect influences, and adjusted to a basis of 100, 
the following results are shown: 

individual methods . .. . 25.6 
(OUD MHOLNOUS 0c iiem ete ree! Owe 
MASS eG) G eaty att ates s deo 
Indirect influence .*. . . 15.5 


oh 


It is observed that mass media are mentioned most oftenand indirect least 
often. 
Non-Extension Sources of Information 
Seventy-four percent of the farmers named sources of information other than 
Extension that helped them to decide to adopt the practices (Table 12). The 
percentage who named these non-Extension sources as information for adoption of 
individual practices ranges from 45 percent for varictics of cotton, down to 11 


percent for heavy application of.fertilizer on corn. Such sources as the Exper- 
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dnionb Station, agricultural teachers, seed and.feed stores, and fertilizer dealers, 
ootton gins, the Veterans! Training Program, Production 2nd Marketing Administra- 


tion and Farmers! Home Administration were named. 
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Table 12--Farmers Adopting Practices and Source of Information 


Practices ' of farmers !' ing practice and giving source 
(adopting '_ _ of information ast we 
7 .. — L practices 1 Extension . _ .! Nen-Pxcension 
as — —- — ——<«, = —~ —— =e =e Gee SP et ee 7 t ' 
: : ! ! es ! 
Adopting any vractice 98.5 94.43 7,,0 
t t ! t 
. i ! t 
i. Using hybrid corn as a rie , 
part of, or all the crop ‘ 750 ' 60.8 : 18.5 
' ; t ! 
nae Using a heavy application , ' p 
of fertilizer on corn - as ’ , 
much as 400 pounds of ; 
nitrate of soda or equivalent | : 
per acre. 29.6 : 29.0 10.8 
ie Mel: nee ' t 1 
, Using recommended varieties ; ' 
of cotton (D.P.L., Coker | ; 
Jelfos 9169.) 9649 , 86,6 Mi 
: ee ' i : 
in, Dusting or spraying cotton ! : : 
to control boll weevils ; 
(3-5-40, Calcium arsenate, ; ’ 
Toxaphene , ) , 95 ek 87 62 42.4 
f : : t ! 
’, Using winter legume as a ; : 
soil improvement crop. POM RIAS, , 86.3 ha 7 
! 
G, Improving pasture by : : 
seeding to recommended | 
grasses or clover. he 91.3 3705 
os : : t 1 
ie Using oats or Singletary : 
peas for winter grazing . 
of livestock. 53.6 , 88.0 34.47 
aia? rT $ t “ 
&. Using DDT of methoxychlor : 
to control lice or flies ; 
on cattle. er 1 91.9 ; 29.7 
, ; ‘ ! 
©, Using best heifer calves ‘ 
as replacements in the ; ; 
cow breeding herd, ay eee 75.0 oe 
t i ; 
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able 13.--Source of Information for Farm Practices 

Number .of ‘farmers adopting any practice . tate, 46 6 6s + et oe 8 oe 

Percentage of these farmers who named: 

Extensor: SOUrCES Ve oo) ei etle ce) on 9” hip wie) bait roe ore ie is ir 
Circular letterss o30 «Pie sem ere Pawan ee eee ees 
Indirect ‘influencers. eset eee eee eee ee Cs re 
Other moctings. %s 0s) eos 48 3s fp itel Sau Pele ee ee era 
BULLGUINSs: S aivel 0 ces at seh oh ees has mn ete ea any stem e 
Office CALLS ge le) ees pow Fie ra ie pcre eee eee 
Reosult-demonstrations os 2 «ats! wees Peli Geese oe 
NewS LUGS s,s 7s sie. le as en eee cet hope a) oe Re ILE gee 
Pari Visa GS. .- sits Gib alls cao cone a sels cca as ee eee 
Method demonstration mectings - ¢ . » » 4 » fe mi -Omiiee Oss 
Radio broadcast . ae eat et ae ete a ror se sey Bi 
Correspondence. 4 + = + 6 «so « 0 s 4 «.« 4 BUnmnue/s3 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXTENSION CONTACTS BY FARMERS 

To what extent have the farmers been exposed to Extension teaching? 

All of the farmers in Madison Parish have in some way been exposed to informa- 
tion through Extension, and 94 percent have made practical use of a part of the in- 
formation (Figure 2). 

Ninety-eight percent of the farmers have received circular letters, and 94 per- 
cent have received a bulletin. Ninety-one percent have visited the Extension office, 
and €0 percent have seen an Extension exhibit. Over 70 percent have heard an Exten- 
sion radio broadcast or read an Extension news item, Fifty-nine percent have had 2 
.isit on their farms by an ixtension agent, and 50 percent have seen a result demou- 
stration. 

The ratio of the percentage of farmers who have been exposed to teaching methods 
to the percentage who named the methods as sources of information is high for cireu- 
lar letters, other meetings, and result demonstrations (Figure 2). These range frum 
65 percent for result demonstrations to 87 percent for circular letters, It should 
be noted that these methods not only show a relatively high degree of effectiveness, 
but also rate high in percentage of farmers naming them as a contact, 

Office calis rate high as a contact but show only 38 percent as a ratio of takes 
to seveanicky. On the other hand, leader training meetings are low as a contact, but 
show .a fairly high ratio which is used here to indicate effectiveness. 

Who are the farmers that have been exposed to Extension teaching methods? 

A much higher percentage of the eats who have a high level of living and 
those who have nine years or more of carmel satheovine have been exposed to Extension 
teaching than have those who have lower level of living or have had eight years or 


less formal schooling. For example, farmers who have a higher level of living show 


see 


an average of 26 percent per method more contacts through farm visits, result demon- 
strations, and other meetings than did those having a lower level of living. Also 
those with nine or more years of formal schooling show an average of 18 percent more 
contact through farm visits, result demonstrations, and other meetings than those 
with eight years or less of formal schooling. 

There is little difference in the ,ercentage of contacts between farmers of 45 
vears of age and over, and those of 44 years and under. 

' tative influence of teacuing methods upon adoption of practices 
in interpreting the data on relative influence of the various teaching methods, 
sould be kept in mind that the outcome of the Extension program depends on sever 
2. Citferent teaching methods, and that there is an inter-relationship between the 
methods used, 

Farmers show a total of 816 practice adoptions. Circular letters are credite? 
with having influenced 25.3 out of each 100 of these practice adoptions, and indirect 
influence with 15.3 out of each 100 (Figure 3). Office calls and bulletins are ercd- 
ited with 9.9 and 19.7 respectively. | 

Other teaching methods range from 9.5 for other meetings down to 0.5 each for 
leader training meetings and extension exhibits. 

If the methods are grouped according to (1) individual methods, (2) group meth- 
odz, (3) mass media, and (4) indirect Brie lences the percentages of practice adopt- 
lens due methods will read: | 

Individual methods. . . 
Group methods ..... 
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Figure 3--Relative Influence of Methods 
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CHAPTER V 


HOMEMAKING PRACTICES 


Practives that Have Been Enphasized and Singled out for Study 

The Extension programs have recommended numerous homemaking practices for the 
oarish. A check was made of nine of 2nese as eee to determine the extent to 
which homemakers have adopted them, if they apply to the home. 

Ninety~nine percent of the homemakers have adopted one or more of these prac- 
vices (Figure 4). The percentage adopting the individual practices varies trom % 
nercent of homemakers using a pressure cooker in canning low-acid vegetables and 

1.08, and cooking vogetables only until done, to 45 percent who have adopted the 
wractice of controlling lice on chickens by use of Blackleaf 40 (nicotine sulphate! 


or sodium fluoride. 


Approximate Number of Years Practices Have Been Emphasized in the 
Fxtension Pr Program 


Most of the practices selected for this study have, been carried in the Exten- 


‘Figure 4). The two canning practices, however, have been emphasized for 15 years 
and the garden practice 20 years, 

As will be observed, there is little or no correlation between the percentage 
of homemakers who have’ adopted the practices and the number of years the practices 
rave been emphasized. 

Who are the Homemakers who have Adopted the Practices that were Studies? 

A much higher percentage of the homemakers who have had much contact 1/ witn 
Extension and those who have a high level of living 2/ have adopted the practices 
tnen those who have had little contact, or a low level 
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1/ The homemakers who have had eight or more different kinds of contacts are inter- 
preted as having "much contact." Those who have had seven or less are interpre- 
ted as having had "little contact." (See pages 17 and 20). 

ey A level of living index of 74 and above is interpreted in this study as "high." 
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Figure 4.--Homenakcers Who Have Adopted Practices and Number of Years Practice 
Has Been Emphaeized in the Extension Program 


' Percent of homemakers who! Approximate number 


Practice ' have adovted practice ' of years practice 
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Controlling lice on chickens 
by use of Blackleaf 40 
(Nicotine Sulphate) or 
sodiua fluoride, 

(4) Using pressure cooker in 
canning low-acid vegetables 
and meats, 


Using hot water bath in 
canning fruit and tomatoes, 


Producing a year round 
vegetable garden that 
furnishes at least two 
fresh vegetables for nine 
months during the year, 
(7) Reading lables on articles and 
material for information 
before purchasing. 
(Composition, quality, num- 
ber of servings, use, care, 
etc.) 


Cooking vegetables only 
until tender. 

(2) Using whole grain or en- 
riched flour or cereal 

in the family meal at least 
once each day. 
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of living. Those with nine or more years of formal schooling adopted a higher per- 
centage of practices than did those with eight years or less schooling, although the 
differences are not large. There is very little difference between the percentages 
ol practices adopted by the homemakers 40 years of age or over and those 39 years or 
under. 
To What Extent Have the Homemakers not Adopted the 
Recommended Practices? 
Fifty-five percent of the homemakers have not adopted the practice of using 
Biacxleaf 4O or sodium fluoride to control lice on chickens. On the other hand, only 
i7 vercent rave not adopted the practice of using the pressure cooker in canning 
Low-acid vegetables and meat, or cooking vegetables only until done. Percentages of 
homemakers not adopting the other practices range between these two extremes. 
An effort was made in this study to determine reasons homemakers have for not 
bs 
acopting practices where the practice applies to the home. 
Following are the reasons given by the homemakers for not alopting the practices. 
Table 14). 
Table 14-- Reasons Given by White Homemakers in Madison Parish for not Adopting 
‘Practices 
Homemakers: 
(1) Using brooder instead of hens for brooding baby chicks. 
DrOCCEL1O5 COU OX Det. Va ware al le Memtentet east sls Metal eae as bets 
Just have not @tten around to using a brooder ; ....-e«e«e- 
Just prefer hens. e ° e e e ° ° . phe e e e s e e . e o e e ° s e 
Have no brooder e ° . e e ° e e e e e e e e e e ° @ e e e ° ° e 
Bess tL Tobe eewl Uni ioiae see ttaees hemes cs loo wie esl ec, «a noo. 
Can \dothelrorowitir eer meetisen glalittet sigs le 6 6. "5 <0) a celts 
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Hen just as good. ° e ° ® e : e ° e e e ° . ° e e © e e e ° ry e 
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Reasons (con't.) 
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Using baby chicks from only U. S. Approved 


Use hatching eges from own hens. 
Didn't. know about it cn saree 
Just buy chicks from seed store. 
Just. use), (HA chicks iy. wl. Ware 


Controlling lice on chickens by use of 


sodium fluoride. 


Chickens do not have lice. ... 
Use something else. sss «nea 
Didrye Ceknow WnateLocuse. wae) sles 


Number of chickens too small to justify it... 


Prefer not to bother about controllin 


Grow broilers only - they do not have lice. . 


‘sing pressure cooker in canning low acid vegetables 


Prefer freezing these items. le lie sadua au 
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Family does not iike canned vegetables 


Afraid of a pressure cooker. ..- 


Using hot water bath in canning fruit and tomatoes 


Save time by using pressure cooker 


Prefer (Veesitig ais see oes teams 
Do not can fruit nor tomatoes. . 
Like pressure cooker better. .. 
DULG EGS RTIOW. EIOW a). ie er tse aa tates eye 
Jilgt. GO tatu toes te cose eee eee 


Cookery book said use pressure cooker. .. 
This method is not satisfactory, ..%. .«. 


No knowledge of canning. .... 


Producing year round garden that furnishes 


nine months during the year. 


Cannot nave a garden on "buckshot" land in 
Do not have a good place for a garden. . . 
Have nou tried very hard «is ssi, te oes 
Is too hard to grow a year round Se ne . 


Just Have not doneepes 4.0. 


For a small family, it does not re Siete 


Requires too much work... . . 


Use freezer; not necessary to iave fresh 


or U. S. Certified hatcheries. 
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(3) Geoking vegetables only until tender. 


Family prefers vegetables weil done. . 2. . » «6 © es ee we ew 
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Like flavor better when cooked longer. .« 0 « 6 « » © » e's es 
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Using whole grain or enriched bread or cereal in the family meal 
a day. ; 


Do ‘not -know what “enriched"-means.: f.! eit. iran Oe Sore 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO ADOPTION OF HOMEMAKING 
. PRACTICES 


In addition to finding the extent to which homemakers have adopted recommended 
practices, the homemakers were asked for sources of information that influenced them 


to adopt the practices. 


CS GA 


Ninety-nine percent of the homemakers have adopted at least one of the nine 
peactices that were studied (Table 15.) Of the homemakers adopting practices, 93 
Soi cciy named Extension teaching methods as sources of information that helped tron 
to decide to adopt the practices. 

Seventy-five percent of the homemakers said they got information from circular 
letters which indicates high effectiveness. From.52 to 57 percent named these me- 
thods as sources of information. 

Percentages of other methods range from 33 for news items down to four for tele- 
phone calls, 

Table 14 does not, however, tell a complete story. If the Extension teaching 
methods that were named by homemakers as sources of information for adoption of prac- 
tices are grouped into four groups, (1) methods which reach individuals, (2) methods 
which reach people in groups, (3) methods which reach people in masses, and (4) in- 
direct influence, it will be found that methods which reach people in mass are men- 


tioned by more than half of the homemakers in Madison Parish. 


384 


These methods are obviously high in the pattern of teaching by the home demonstra- 
tion agents. The list of the different methods given as sources of information, 


grouped, and adjusted to 100, reads: 


Individual methods. i I SC i og ye 
Group: methods=e09 « 4 « 6 0 ¢ 6 « Aho 
Mass meagias. + « so + « © erect (bled 
‘Indirect influence. Soe aed wick ee 
Homemakers Name Non-Extension Sources of Information That Helped Them To . 
‘Decide to Adopt Practices 
Sixty-nine percent of the homemakers said sources of information other than 
YLension had helped them decide to adopt practices (Table 15.) Percentages of heinc- 
makers naming non-Extension sources for individual. practices range from 21 for using 
hot water bath in canning fruit and tomatoes to 40 for controlling lice on chickens. 
The homemakers named such sources as inagazines, home economics teachers, Farm- 
er's Home Administration, merchants, relatives and friends, and ianual for pressur? 
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Ta’ le 15,--Homemakers idopting Practices, and Source of Ifnformation 


1 Percentage 'Percentazge of homemaker 

1 of homemakers'adopting practice and 
Practice t adopting ‘naming source of informa- 

1! practice 'tion as: 


t 
thxtension ! Non-Extension 
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Any practice 


(1) Using brooder instead of hens 
for brooding baby chicks. 


(2) Using baby chicks from only U.S. 
approved or U.S. certified 
hatcheries, 84.1 Sie) 

3) Controlling lice on chickens by 
use of Blackleaf 40 (nicotine | 
sulphate) or sodium fluoride. Loe 80.0 40.0 


(1) Usang pressure cooker in canning 


low-acid vegetables and meats. 83.2 82.4 Been 


(5) Using hot water bath in canning 
fruit and tomatoes, 


66.4 86.7 20.9 

(5) Producing a year round vegetable 
garden that furnishes at least 
two fresh vegetables for nine 
months during the year. 75.2 fifi 

(7) Reading labels on articles and 
material for information before 
purchasing. (Composit.on, 
quality, number of servings, use, 
care, etc.) 


(ere: 71.8 
(8) Cooking vegetables only until 


tender. 83.2 feeo 


(9) Using whole grain or enriched 
flour or cereal in the family 
meal at least once each day. 
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Table 16.-~Iixtension Methods as a Source of Information for Adoption of 
Homemaking Practices 
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Number of homemakers adopting any practice . 


Percentage of these homemakers who named: 


Any jixtonsion source . 


Circular letters, 


Bulletins 
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Indirect influence. 
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News item , 
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CHAPTER VII 
EXTANSION CONTACTS BY HOMEMAKERS 

Ninety-nine percent of the homemakers in Madison Parish have been exposed in 
some way to information from Extension Service, and 93 percent of them have made 
oractical use of a part of the information (Figure 5.) 

More than 80 percent of the homemakers have received circular letters and re- 
ceived bulletins, Three-fourths of these homemakers have read a news item, seen an 
oxhibit, or heard a radio broadcast by an Extension worker. Fifty-six perceit have 
seen a method demonstration, and the Extension agents have visited in 53 percent cf 

the homes. Fifty-one percent of the homemakers have visited Extension offices and 
“7 percent have attended "other meetings", 

These are merely contacts that the homemakers have had with Extension. They 
show that lixtension has a wide contact, particularly through circular letters, redio, 
news items, bulletins, and educational exhibits. 

The ratio of takes to exposures; that is, ‘the ratio of the percentage of home- 
mekers who used the information to the percentage who received the information as a 
coutact, is one indication of the effectiveness of the teaching method (Figure 5.) 
This ratio is considered high for method demonstrations, circular letters, and bulle- 
tins. It is relatively high for "other meetings", news items, and leeder training 
meetings. It should be remembered, however, that this ratio is only a relationship 
end a measure of effectiveness. It gives no indication of the percentage of people 
toet may have been contacted. On the other nand 78 percent have seen an Extension 
exuibit and only four percent have used the information. This gives a very low ratio 
o> takes to exposures. 

Circular letters, bulletins, and method demonstrations rank high in both contact 


and effectiveness, 


Bs 


wno are the Homemakers ho Have Been fixposed to Extension Teaching 
Methods? } 


A much higher percentage of the homemakers who have a high level of living or 
who have had nine years or more of formal schooling have been exposed to lixtension 
cveaching than have those with a low level of living, or who have nad eight years or 
..2ss of formal schooling. whether the homemakers are 40 years of age and over, or 
39 years or under makes little difference in the percentage that have been exposed 
Lo Extension teaching. 

Relative Influence of Extension Teaching Methods on the Adontvion 
of Practices 

iv interpreting the data on relative influence of the various teaching methods 
u* is well to remember that the total outcome of the teaching process depends upon 
cuveral teaching methods, and that there is an inter-relationship between the seve- 
ral methods, 

The homemakers show a total of 842 practice adoptions (Figure 6). Circular let- 
ters is credited with 22.7 out of each 100 of these practice adoptions, Bulletins 
ave credited with 15 out of each 100 practice adoptions, method demonstrations with 
14:3, and indirect influence 14.1, Other methods range downward from 9.5 for news 
items to .6 for &xtension exhibits. 

If the methods are grouped according to (1) individual methods, (2) group 
methods, (3) mass media, and (4) indirect influence, the percentages of practice 
acoptions credited to the different groups of methods will read: 

SNOT VIGUaL MGLNOdg els ge eee Lie 7 
UTOUPIMCCNOOS mate cals sieve 8 « atta? 
MASSIMGCLA sue dial vs dees ad ee Oe 
PR UEOCURINTLUDICG. Biel a wile. s) 8 Luby x 

It is interesting to note that mass media (circular letters, news items, radio 

broadcasts, bulletins, uxtension exhibits) are credited with 52 percent of the total 


influence, 
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Figure 5, --The Extent to ‘hich Homemakers Have Been Exposed to and Influenced 
By iixtension Methods 
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Figure 6. -- Relative Influence of Methods . 
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1/ Adjusted to 100 - Sum of influence of all methods. 


SUMMARY 


Section I of this study covers white farm families only. 


It is recognized, 


cowever, that Extension work covers other segments of the population and includes 


W 


people in towns and small rural centers not represented in this study. Sharecrop- 
rers also were not included. 
What the Pari 


sh Wanted 


cep oe 


to Know About Extension Work 


The extent to which farmers and homemakers have adopted farm and home-- 
making practices that have been recommended by #xtension. 

oe eile 
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ixvension. 


effectiveness of teaching methods used. ‘ 


extent to which farmers and farm homemakers have contact with 


The knowledge farmers and farm homemakers have of Extension. 


How This Study Was Made 


odnete 


The information was obtained in May, 1951, through personal interviews with the 
farmers and homemakers in 142 farm families. 
1 


These families were selected from a 
st of white farm families by taking every third name in a random list, starting 
with a randomly selected number. The interviewing was done by six women and six men, 
ell Extension workers, <5 


Three of these were from the state Extension office, four 
were county agents, and five were home demonstration agents. These agents were from 
adjoining and nearby parishes, 


homemaker in the family. 


The same person interviewed both the farmer and the 


what the Farms and Families Are Like 


Over 40 percent of the families have lived on their present farms for 10 years 


or longer, and more than 65 percent have lived in the parish for at least 10 years. 
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Size of Farms: 


Sixty percent of the farms have 50 acres or more of cropland while only seven 


percent have less than 20 acres. 


Major Sources of Farm Income: 


The major sources of farm income are dairying, cotton, corn, beef cattle, hogs, 


dairyin sovbeans for oil, and hay. 
a's Bs wv > 


Portion of Family Income from Farm: 


Two-thirds of the families derive all their money income from the farm, The 
others receive an income from other sources such as work at the lumber mill ana 


miscellaneous work mostly witnin the parish. 


Yenure Status: 


Eighty percent of the farmers are owners or part owners, 17 percent tenants, 


and three percent managers. 


Transportation Facilities: 


“ag, Whee 
Lie 


The parish has a comprehensive system of hard surfaced or graveled highways 

that reach all cormunities in the parish, Paved highways run east and west and 
north and south through the town of Tallulah, near the center of the parish. 
Fifty-six percent of the families own a car and 67 percent have trucks. Ninety- 
one percent have either a car or a truck. Sixty percent of the homemakers drive 
a car. 

Farm Hones: 

The farm houses average a little over five and one-half rooms per house. The 


average number of persons per room is less than one, 


fiome Facilities: 


A very high percentage of the homes have electricity, radio, mechanical refrig- 
erator, pressure cooker, and sewing machine, Fifty-four percent have running 


L 


water in the house, and 38 percent have a complete bathroon.. 
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What Are the People Like? 

Age: 
Fifty-two percent of the farmers, and 64 percent of the homemakers are under 
45 years of age. 

Formal Schooling: 
Sixty percent of the farmers and 74 percent of the homemakers have had eight or 
more years of schooling. Six percent of the farmers and 18 percent of the home- 
makers have had some college. 

Children in the Home: 
Fifty percent of the families have children under 10 years of age, and 50 per- 
cent have children 10 to 18. 

Waaet They Read: 
Seventy-one percent of the families take either a daily or weekly paper; 87 per= 
cent take a farm or home magazine; and 96 percent have a radio, 

Knowledge of mxtension: 
Ninety-six percent of the farmers and 81 percent of the homemakers can idenii-+- 
fy the county agent or assistant agent. 
Seventy~eight percent of the farmers and 82 percent of the homemakers know the 


home demonstration agent. 


Over 83 percent of the farmers and homemakers know something of 4-H Club work, 


Where Does 4-H Club Work Stand? 


Fifty percent of the families have children 10 to 18 years of age, and tes 
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percent of these families have at least one child in the 4-H Clubs. Twenty-four 
percent of the farmers and 34 percent of the homemakers have been members of 4-H 
Clubs. 

In 1950, according to the parish annual report, there were five organized 4-H 
Clubs in the parish with an enrollment of 192 boys and 230 girls, including those 
from homes other than farm homes, All of these clubs are organized within the 


schools, 


-oung People 19 to 30 Years of Age: 
Fiiteen percent of the families have young people 19 to 30 years of age other 


than the farmer or homemaker, 


What Have the Farmers Learned from Extension? 
The Extension program has emphasized many farm practices for the parish. A 
check was made in this study to determine the extent to which farmers have adopted 


nine of these practices. 


Practices Adopted by Farmers: 
The following table shows the farm practices that were studicd and the per 


centage of farmers adopting each practice, 


Percentage of 
Practices Farmers Acopting 
yp hrachicos l/s ee 


Any Practice 98.5 


1. Using hybrid corns a part of, or all the crop. 73.06 


tw 


» Using a heavy application of fertilizer on corn - as 
much as 400 pounds of nitrate of soda or equivalent 
per acre. 29.26 


=. Using recommended varieties of cotton (D.P.L., Coker 100, 


Stoneville, or Delfos 9169). 9649 
i. inasting or spraying cotton to control boll weevils (3-5-40, 

Calcium Arsenate, Toxaphene). 95.4 
', Using winter legume as a soil improvement crop. 73.6 


6, Improving pasture by seeding to recommended grasses or 
clover. Th ed 


7, Using oats or Singletary peas for winter grazing of live- 
stock. bSrie 


€,. Using DDT or methoxychlor to control lice or flies on cattle. Clee 


9. Using best heifer calves as replacements in the cow breeding 
herd. 875 
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1/ Based on farms where practice applies 

Type of Farmer Adopting Practices: 
A higher percentage of fariers who have much contact with Extension, those 
who have a high level of Living, and those who have more formal schooling 
Have adopted practices than have the other comparable groups. 

Length of Time Practices Have Been Emphasized: 
Little or no correlation is indicated between the percentase of farmers 
adopting practices and the number of years the practices have been emphasized 


in the Extension program. 
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What Have the Homemakers Learned from Extension Teaching ? 


rrictices Emphasigzed: 
The Extension prograiis have recommended many homemaking practices for the 
perish. A check was made of nine of these practices to determine the ex~ 


tent to which farm homemakers have alopted them. 


“ractices Adopted: 
The following table shows the practices thatwere studied, and the percent- 


age of homemakers adopting each practice. 
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Percentage of Home- 


Practices makers Adopting 
Sach, Sap tas SY ag dey en Nebo taet git D deep lt congrriperaculees 7 8 
Any Practice 99.2 
7, Using brooder instead of hens for brooding baby chicks. The 6 


ee Using baby chicks frou only U. S. approved or U. S. 
certified hatcherics. 51.6 


3, Controlling lice on chickens by use of Blackleaf 40 (nico- 
tine sulphate) or sodium fluoride. ESE 


1... Using pressure cooker in canning low-acid vegetables and meats. 83.2 
5. Using hot water bath in canning fruit ard tomatoes. - 66.4 


6. Producing a year round vegetable garden that furnishes at least 75.2 
two fresh vegetables for nine months during the year. 


(/- Reading labels on articles and material for information bcfore 
purchasing. ( Composition, quality, number of servings, use, 
care, etc.) ad 
&. © ooking vegetables only until tender. 83.2 
9. Using whole grain or enriched flour or cereal in the family 
meal at least once each day. 81.6 


als Based on farms where practice applics. 
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Type of Homemakers Adopting Practices: 
A much higher percentage of the homemakers who have had much contact with 
Extension and tnose with a high level of living have adopted the practices 
than those who have had little contact, or a low level of living, Those 
with nine or more years of schooling have adopted more practices than have 


those with eight years or less, although: the difference is not large. 


“ength of Time Practices Have Been mnphasiged: 
oS | 
Little or no correlation is indicated between the percentage of horemakers 
adopting practices and the number of years the pructices have bcen empha-~ 


sized in the Extension program. 


That Contacts Do the Farmers and Homemakers Have With 
Extension through Teachin ng Metr 10d? 


A high percentage of both farmers: and homemakers have received circular Letiers 


have heard radio broadcasts, have received bulletins, and have read Extension news 

items. Ninety-one percent of the farmers and 51 percent of the homemakers have 

visited the Extcnsion office. Fifty-nine percent of the farmers and 51 percent 
the homemakers have had a farm or home visit by the Extension agents. Here 

is a table that shows the percentage of farmers and homemakers that have been 


exposed to the various Extension methods: 


__._ sxtension Teaching | Method z § aypeet gives i B. Farmers AS 9% a “Homemakers = 
1 1 
Percentage reporting any contacts. ......-.!' 400 aa 
1 1 
Fercentage exposed to: ' : ; 
Carne r TGCuere og ileutal lies cal Gillen atnae cee 98 ! 89 
BXbonsion Skits ss. 2 ee oy ee ae Pee 80 ! 78 
Radi broadcasts, «< «ss » s « roe fg ! 1S 
Hulletvings’s semester tres rote aoe as 94 ' Sh 
News items . Gtr eee 0. oe oe 78 ' 73 
Method’ demonstrations. miners sae ee 58 ! 56 
armor. home -Visi See es 10k eee tl ceo 59 ' 53 
Office calise % . a ewe wrt istee eae 91 ' val 
Correspondence. .« + sets» ks 6 eee 29 ' 28 
Other mestingsti aks. lameuenis ome een ee 60 ! ae 
Result damupnstrationss 5 «) aie. sslemee 50 ' 2 
Leader training meetings . .. os ¢» ~! LO : 20 
Telephone conversations. . s+ + « « «! 34, 26 
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WHAT THIS STUDY MEANS TO EXTENSION 


It is evident from data collected in this study that Extension's way of working 
with farm people is effective with a high percentage of farm families. This is trne 
for both teaching methods and adoption of practices that have been emphasized in the 
Extension program, However, the data shows also that @xtension is working much more 
with both farmers and homemakers who have a high level of living, or who have had 
ance years or more of formal schooling, than with those who have a low level of liv- 
“oS, Or who have had less than nine years schooling. This seems to direct attention 
co cue content of the program, and to methods used in carrying it out. 

While a very high percentage of farmers and homemakers have adopted some of the 
yractices that have been emphasized in the program, it should not be overlooked that 
ayrather high percentage have not adopted other of the practices, This raises a 
question as to whethor the most important, or needed, practices have been emphasized , 

and whether the more effective approach to an understanding of some of the practices 
could be found. For example, only 45 percent of the homemakers who grow chickens 
have adopted the practice of using nicotine sulvhate or sodium fluoride to control 
lice on chickens. Out of 52 homemakers who gave reasons for not adopting this prac- 
tice, 30 said, in effect, that their chickens have never had lice. Does this seem 
tc indicate that either chicken lice do not create a serious problem with a rather 
high percentile of homemakers, or that additional educational work on identifying 
losses caused by chicken lice is needed? Of the homemakers not adopting the practice 
ot using whole grain, or enriched, bread or cereal, 22 claim not to know what "enrich- 
ed! means, 


Another example, 70 percent of the farmers who grow corn heve not adopted the 


practice of using a heavy ap, lication of fertilizer on corn. Out of 81 farmers 
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who gave reasons for not adopting this practice, 61 stated, in effect, that it would 

not be profitable to use that much fertilizer. Does this practice apply to all 

farms in the parish or does it apply nT certain groups that might be identified? 

Of the 34 farmers whic gave reasons for not ado.ting the practice of using hybrid corn 

five said, in effect, that hybrid corn is too soft, and five said it is too hard. 4 

Tiere is little or no correlation between the percentage of farmers or home- 
makers adopting practices and the number of years the practices have been emphasized 
in the Extension program. Does this seem to emphasize that program and work plan- 

ning should be considered a continuous process? Does it seem to place a rather 
heavy responsibility on the people who determine the content of the %xtension Pro- 
gram, and the ways and means of getting it out to the people? 

It is evident from data collected in this study that a high percentage of farm-- 
ers and homemakers in Madison Parish have a good knowledge of the Extension Service, 
that the attitude of the peo,le toward Extension is favorable, and that they have 

accepted its way of working with people. #xtension, therefore, appears to have a 
continuous challenge and an opportunity to perfect its program and methods to fit 
any changing conditions in the parish, and to meet in, so far as possible, the needs 


and interests of all the people. 
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